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THE NATION'S PAST 


University Microfilms having recently com- 
pleted the filming of the whole publishing life, to 
date, of The Nation, that weekly journal devoted 
to politics, literature, science, drama, music, 
art and finance, we took advantage of the occa- 
sion to read a few back numbers, Those we 
chose composed volumes 106 to 108 covering the 
period from the beginning of the year 1918 to the 
middle of the following year. 

The experience reminded us of a story--or 
maybe it was two stories--by that imaginative 
Irishman with the wonderful name of Edward 
John Moreton Drax Plunkett, better known to the 
American reading public as Lord Dunsany. 

The story had to do with one of those English- 
men who, wherever he is, maintains the customs 
and traditions that have made England what she 
is. This particular character is situated on an 
island in the furthest reaches of the Pacific, a 
place so remote that it is cut off from the rest of 
the world except for one boat annually. Despite 
this isolation the hero dresses for dinner every 
evening, has his port by himself afterward-- 
there is no one to have it with, to be sure--and 
in all other respects carries on as though he 
were in his native London, This annual boat 
brings him the English necessities of life: his 
marmalade, kippers, etc., not excluding his 
reading matter, the most important part of which 
is a whole year’s file of the London Times. 

In his London club this gentleman would have 
finished his port and then repaired to the Library 
to read the Times. Naturally he does the same 
thing where he is. But the gist of the story is 
that while he received a year of the Times at one 
fell swoop, he never succumbed to the temptation 
to read more than one day’s Times at atime. In 
order to regulate himself he established the 
practice of reading each issue one year late--no 
more and no less. He found the experience quite 
satisfying. The news, even a year late, was still 
news, taken a day at a time, 

If there were a second story, it had to do with 
an English gentleman, resident in London, who 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
IN BRITAIN 


By Devid Ovens 


The expansion program of University 
Microfilms in Britain is gaining momentum. 
Now under the chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, the former editor of “The Econo- 
mist,” the British company has been completely 
equipped to provide in Britain the full range of 
services already offered by University Micro- 
films in the United States. 

Precision microfilm cameras are maintained 
permanently by University Microfilms in the 
British Museum and at the company’s London 
headquarters. These are supplemented by port- 
able microfilm cameras used for special proj- 
ects throughout the country, such as the Keats 
papers recently microfilmed by University 
Microfilms for Harvard University, and the Hat- 
field papers microfilmed at the request of the 
Folger Library. The modern large-scale proc- 
essing and printing equipment for unperforated 
microfilm which went into operation in the 
London plant last month now enable the company 
to provide a much faster service on its own 
microfilms, as well as efficient processing, 
printing of positive microfilm and enlarging fa- 
cilities for microfilms taken by others. 

Aided by this new equipment, University 
Microfilms is extending its operations in Britain 
along the lines that have already proved their 
worth to librarians and scholars in the United 
States, A program to microfilm all important 
British periodicals is now well under way. Over 
a hundred British periodicals formerly shipped 
to the’ United States for microfilming there are 
now being filmed on the spot in London, Nega- 
tives of each volume are supplied automatically 
to Ann Arbor so that orders from American 
customers can be filled without delay. Important 
titles recently added to the new British program 
include Nature, The Economist, The Engineer 
and Engineering; both the current issues and the 
back files are being microfilmed, Readers of 
MICROCOSM will be informed regularly of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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MICROCOSM is a publication of University 
Microfilms, with central offices at 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

MICROCOSM is intended to bring interesting 
news of microfilming in all of its phases to the 
attention of librarians and others who, in the 
opinion of the Publisher, will benefit by receiving it. 

If you would like to receive MICROCOSM 
regularly, please send a postal card with your 
name and address to 

MICROCOSM 
University Microfilms 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS IN BRITAIN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


latest additions to the list, and it would greatly 
assist the British company’s planning if librar- 
ians would advise University Microfilms, either 
in Ann Arbor or in London, of any British peri- 
odicals not yet included in the program which 
they would like to see on microfilm, 

Another urgent need that University Micro- 
films is now attending to in Britain is the need to 
describe and make readily available the contents 
of well over 2,000 doctoral theses or disserta- 
tions that are lodged each academic year in the 
libraries of British universities. As many 
readers will be already aware, there is in Brit- 
ain no comprehensive publication similar to the 
American Dissertation Abstracts. And even if 
permission is granted by the authorities, micro- 
films of theses in British universities can usu- 
ally be obtained only at great cost and after long 
delays, These are serious deficiencies which 
University Microfilms, in cooperation with the 
Library Association and the university authori- 
ties, is attempting to remedy. Readers of 
MICROCOSM will be kept fully informed of the 
progress of the scheme, 

Of particular interest to American librarians 
and scholars, and supplementing the fast and re- 
liable microfilm service now provided by Uni- 
versity Microfilms in the British Museum and 
elsewhere in Britain, is the assistance offered 
by the company’s research staff in London in 
locating and checking manuscripts and other ma- 
terial prior to microfilming. British librarians 
and scholars now have at their disposal, through 





the London company, the full services of Uni- 
versity Microfilms in the United States and on 
the Continent. British orders for American pe- 
riodicals, university theses and other material 
on microfilm can be placed through University 
Microfilms in London, whose staff will carry out 
on the customer’s behalf all of the tedious paper 
work connected with import controls and ex- 
change regulations, 
The address of University Microfilms in 

London is: 

University Microfilms, Ltd., 

Dering Yard, 

67, New Bond Street, 

London, W.1. CBE 


THE NATION’S PAST 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

had a typical Dunsany-created opportunity to ob- 
tain the fulfillment of one wish. The object of his 
desire turned out to be a file of the Times for the 
following year. No sooner said than a complete 
file of the Times for the ensuing 365 days was 
piled up beside him, with the issue for the last 
day of the year on top, and that for the next day 
on the bottom, The gentleman’s mouth watered, 
Not only could he find out how the market would 
go, and what securities to buy and sell in order 
to increase his fortune, he could also find out 
who would win at Ascot. He read, He made 
notes, He amassed a fortune and compounded it. 
He kept on reading, and finally got to the bottom 
of the pile--the issue for the following day 
where, in the obituaries, he read an account of 
his own death--and thereupon suffered a fatal 
heart attack, 

The year 1918 was like both of these stories 
for the United States of America, On the one 
hand, from day to day, we were trying to main- 
tain the old way of life. On the other, one only 
has to peek at the last issue to find out that the 
old way of life, for us, died with the Armistice. 
Microfilm gives one this strange power and feel- 
ing. The year 1918 was just forty years ago, 
Those ensuing four decades have brought us to 
our present strange pass and position which no 
one could have anticipated, but all of which is 
quite implicit in the issues of The Nation which 
one can roll forward and back with the greatest 
of ease, 

The wealth of material is staggering: words 
no longer used, names long since forgotten, inci- 
dents that have dissolved in time, issues that 
loomed large and have since been lost in per- 
spective, and other incidents that have not been 
lost--incidents that were coming towards us, 

This was the time when people were doing 
their ‘bit,’ when the world was full of the Boche, 
the Poilu, the Doughboy, and also the Bolshevik. 
People talked of ‘blighty.’ The killed had ‘gone 
West.’ 

The front cover of the Nation for January 3, 
1918 featured an article on a still-familiar sub- 
ject: “The Selective Draft in College Entrance,” 














The news begins quietly: Major-General 
Tasker Bliss has been retained as Chief of Staff 
after his retirement for age; the Russian ‘defec- 
tion’ it was feared would enable Germany to 
throw a million extra troops at the Allies on the 
Western Front; “with no perceptible jar” the 
railroads had passed, on the previous Friday, 
from private to Government control--in fact 
shares went up on the Stock Exchange; in con- 
nection with the sugar shortage a man named 
Hoover declared that if he had not been given 
limited powers of control “the selfish sugar in- 
terests” would have used the shortage for their 
own interests and the price of sugar would have 
risen from two to three times, 

There was even time and place to note that a 
Western correspondent was disturbed over the 
appearance of nicknames for public men, Noting 
that even the name “Teddy” was more often 
heard than seen, they reported the falling away 
from the resounding phrases of the past in which 
our fathers, it is said, delighted — Old Rough and 
Ready, Fuss and Feather, Old Cock Eye, The 
Stuffed Prophet. They noted, but with no particu- 
lar relish, that Chicago had its Hinky Dink and 
Bathhouse John, And they deplored the fact that 
even the most conspicuous of public men took 
pains to call himself “Woody” right out. The 
Nation stated that they refused to follow that 
lead, A strange fear, and an unfounded one, when 
one considers that Cal was practically standing 
on the doorstep, that The Noble Warrior was in 
the wings, that FDR would bring in with him such 
un-nameably named persons as Ickes and Hugh 
Johnson, and that the world of Winnie and Ike and 
Dick was just, so to speak, around the corner. 

The front cover of the January 17 issue was 
devoted to a single book, published by Boni & 
Liveright. Headed “The most sensational book 
of the war,” the advertisement announced The 
Bolsheviki and World Peace by Leon Trotsky, 
which opens the eyes of the world to the fact that 
the Bolsheviks are really anti-Hohenzollern, As 
remarkable as the man who wrote it.e“Six 
months ago,” the advertisement adds, “he lived 
in a Bronx tenement—today he is dictating to the 
Kaiser,” 

Macmillan was advertising John Masefield’s 
The Old Front Line, a vivid and detailed account 
of the old front line as it was when the battle of 
the Somme began, and May Sinclair’s new novel, 
The Tree of Heaven. Mr. Hoover is heard from 
again, this time about meatless and wheatless 
days. The New York Evening Post announced 
that its price was reduced on Monday, January 
28, from 3¢ to 2¢, Their reason: “Many people 
said they could not afford to read it because it 
formerly cost three times as much as other 
papers, Now that all other papers are two cents, 
at its reduced price, it costs only as much as the 
others.” 

February 21 — two small items: Maryland, 
the sixth state to do so, home of rye whiskey, 
ratified the Federal Prohibition Amendment; two 
Southern states — South Carolina and Virginia 
were seriously considering the adoption of com- 
pulsory education — the only obstacles were 





money and “the ever-present negro [sic] prob- 
lem.” Both of these obstacles, The Nation ob- 
served, must be regarded as obsolete in this 
connection, though education of whites and blacks 
on equal terms could not mean in Virginia as in 
the North, “one building, one room, and too often 
one seat...for both races.” 

On the 21st of February the aforementioned 
book by Trotsky was reviewed anonymously, at 
length, and with more than a little foresight. It 
ends with the understatement of the 20th century: 
“... what Mr, Trotsky is thinking may be worth 
our study, not only as a picture of the assump- 
tions and aims of a man suddenly whirled by the 
revolutionary forces of the great war to a posi- 
tion of cardinal importance, but as an expression 
of a way of looking at life which may yet directly 
concern ourselves; for, as we have discovered, 
we too live in the world and not in a house by the 
side of the road, where we can content ourselves 
with feeling friendly, and let it go at that.” 

In the middle of March the editors of The 
Nation summed up the world situation as follows: 


A dangerous new international question has 
developed during the past week on the sub- 
ject of Japan’s intervention in Siberia; Leon 
Trotsky, Bolshevik Commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs, has resigned, leaving Lenine 
[sic] as the only remaining member of the 
Bolshevist triumvirate in control; Rumania 
has signed a preliminary peace treaty with 
the Central Powers; Finland, too, has signed 
a treaty of peace with Germany; the food 
situation in England is as serious at present 
as it has been at any time since the war be- 
gan; The submarine continues its destruction 
at the usual rate; The Lloyd George Govern- 
ment is again being attacked, largely be- 
cause of the failure of the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme and the dissatisfaction of labor with 
the manpower programme; German air 
raiders attacked London and Paris during 
the week; The American Army in France 
now has troops in four sectors in Cham- 
pagne, the Chemin des Dames, Lorraine, and 
Alsace; The death of John Redmond, Irish 
Nationalist leader is considered a disaster 
in British political circles...Since 1914, 
when he unconditionally pledged Ireland’s aid 
to England during the war without demanding 
self-government for Ireland at once, he lost 
prestige and failed to command Irish senti- 
ment; and in the United States important 
events were the sweeping victory of the 
Democrats in the New York elections — the 
legal victory of the picketing members of the 
National Woman’s Party — the condemnation 
of Senator La Follette for his stand on the 
war by the Wisconsin Legislature — and the 
indictment of former Wisconsin Congress- 
man, Victor L. Berger, for interfering with 
the prosecution of the war. 


[Volumes 1-167 of The Nation (1865-1948) are 
available on microfilm for $700.00. Separate vol- 
umes, beginning with 168, are sold at about $4.10 
each. Quotations on partial sets are given] (Dt 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, LTD. 


By Eugene Power 


Although University Microfilms, Ltd., was not 
incorporated until 1953, its beginnings go back 
beyond World War II. It is appropriate in this 
issue, when we inaugurate a regular feature from 
London, to relate a little of the history of this 
English company. 

In 1935 we brought a camera we had built-- 
the second bound-volume camera ever made--to 
the British Museum, where it was placed in the 
Photographic Studio for the purpose of producing 
negative for the first academic microfilm series: 
the reproduction of titles in Pollard and Red- 
grave’s Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in England or in English, 1475-1640. 

A year or so later cameras were placed in 
the Bodleian and Cambridge University libraries, 
and in 1940 Eastman Kodak model D cameras, 
which represented a great advance in design, 
were placed in the Museum, at Oxford and in the 
Public Record Office. 

From the beginning these cameras were 
available for the copying of books and manu- 
scripts on request of American scholars as well 
as for the production of negative for the various 
academic projects sponsored by University 
Microfilms in Ann Arbor. 

These new cameras were at first engaged in 
the microfilming of irreplaceable manuscripts in 
danger of being destroyed as a result of war ac- 
tivities. This project was under the direction of 
the late Arundell Esdaile, and was financed by a 
Rockefeller grant through the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

With the entry of the United States into the 
war the manuscript program was continued, but 
added to it was the microfilming of all books, 
periodicals, underground and legitimate news- 
papers, maps, commercial catalogs, etc., which 
came to England from Europe. This was done 
for COI, which later became OSS. This project 
involved the joint operation of a laboratory by 


University Microfilms and Aslib, with Mrs. 
Lucia Moholy being directly responsible for 
technical operations, After the war the service 
returned more or less to pre-war-time activi- 
ties: the filming of books, periodicals and 
manuscripts need in the United States 

However, the war-time V-Mail and preser- 
vation programs had served to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of microfilming to British scholars, 
Consequently it seemed advisable to have a more 
formal type of organization in England in view of 
the increasing interest in the microfilm tech- 
nique and our conviction that this interest would 
continue to grow. 

In 1950 and 1951 we enlisted the support of 
Arthur and Phyllis Cain and John Roberts, so- 
licitor, in the establishment of University Micro- 
films, Ltd. Quarters were found in the building 
housing the Royal Society of Medicine Microfilm 
Unit. Here equipment has been added in the form 
of 35mm Microfile cameras, both stationary and 
portable, a 70mm camera, a continuous process- 
ing machine, a printer for the making of posi- 
tives, an enlarger for the making of enlargement 
prints, and the other miscellaneous equipment 
needed for a complete microfilm laboratory. 

With this equipment microfilm negative can 
be made of the books and manuscripts in the 
principal libraries in England, Processing and 
the making of positives is offered as a service to 
anyone wishing it. Inquiries may be addressed 
either to us here in Ann Arbor or directly to 
University Microfilms, Ltd. 

At the present time Sir Geoffrey Crowther is 
Chairman of the governing board; other mem- 
bers are: Eugene Power, John Roberts, Arthur 
Cain, Mrs. Cain is in charge of the office and 
David Ovens, a former Commonwealth fellow in 
the U.S. and a graduate of Cambridge University, 
devotes a portion of his time to promoting the 
sale of microfilm and to other administrative 
tasks, Mr. Ovens has written the first of a se- 
ries of articles on microfilming in Great Britain, 
which appears on page 1 of this issue. (lbs 
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